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in Christianity as known in America. It is the gentle doc-
trine of harmlessness, which more than covers the precept
of the catechism 'to hurt nobody by word nor by deed', for
it means that it is a sin, and a sin far worse than lying
or stealing, needlessly to maim or kill any living creature.
This is not a teaching of Christianity, though it has been
engrafted upon it and finds expression in a small degree
in the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,
the very existence of this society being, however, an
indictment of ordinary practice. This ancient rule of
Hindu ethics embodies toward all animal life a sympathe-
tic attitude which repels the robust West and is excluded
from its 'many virtues'. To kill for sport is a
commendable amusement practised by clergy and laity
alike; to be a Christian gentleman one does not have to
be gentle.
Moreover, there is the irresistible argument that it
is natural to maim and kill. Brutes are cruel, so why
should not men be brutal? Then again, this doctrine of
harmlessness is ridiculous when carried to extremes. One
must not kill vermin, what? And the belief that
vegetable matter is alive leads even to the inculcation of
sympathy for trees: "You should not break the bough
of the tree that has sheltered you/'
In respect of this last point, it may be said that the
sacredness of life in a tree, depends, of course, on the idea
one has of a tree. The Buddhists did not imagine the
tree itself to be alive but to be inhabited by a dryad or
Naga, whose very existence depended on the life of the
tree: it was a hamadryad which one slew in slaying die
tree. The Brahmin, on the other hand, held that the tree
itself was alive; it was a living being, with senses to feely